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FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 

Reflections on the literary delinquency of America. 

The title of this paper contains a serious charge. It 
charges Americans with delinquency in that, to which every 
other civilized nation chiefly owes its character. It implies 
that this country wants literary distinction. That we have 
not entered the service of literature. That we want the 
results of intellectual labour. That were we to cease 
from a distinct national existence, the great events of our 
history would stand alone on the blank of our national cha- 
racter, unsupported by their causes, unsanctioned by their 
effects. That the whole elements of our literature, were 
they collected into one mass, would amount merely to ac- 
cidental efforts of a very few adventurous individuals ; 
our history would be found little more than state topo- 
graphy ; our politicks ephemeral eifusions of party zeal, 
and our poetry without a character. An appeal might be 
made from this melancholy record to our philosophy and 
science, and the labours of Franklin and Rittenhouse 
claimed as the heralds of our literary character. But it is 
hardly to be expected that the phenomena of the age 
should confer national character. They are accidents of 
intellect. They are claimed for science and literature in 
general, not yielded to one nation, to give it a character. 
These extraordinary men very rarely appear in any coun- 
try, and their having once appeared, is not an assurance 
that their like will be looked upon again. 

Neither is the gift they make us in their works, often 
like the Prophet's mantle. So careless are the beings 
among whom they appear, about the fate of their venerable 
intellectual remains, that at times the only perfect collections 
of their works are made by foreigners ; as if the country in 
which they may chance to have been born, were fearful of 
the imputation of vanity and selfishness, by making itself 
the herald of their fame. Thus England boasts the first 
and best editions of the works of our own Franklin. But 
Franklin's address was ' the world.' 

Yielding therefore the reputation which may be challenged 
on account of the remarkable individuals who may have 
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appeared among us, to the claims of the literary world at 
large ; let us examine our pretensions to that reputation, 
which rests on the broader basis of common occurrence ; or 
to that character for letters which a majority of our publica- 
tions gives rise to; and if it be a reputation with which we 
cannot be very much delighted, let us search for the causes 
of our literary deficiencies. 

If it be with states as with individuals, we should look 
for our reputation from others, rather than from ourselves: 
and who of us is ignorant of our reputation abroad ? The in- 
formation we have gained on this subject, and which may 
be acquired from an hour's reading of any foreign works of 
criticism in which our books are noticed has indeed but 
little to flatter our national pride. Our larger works, if 
reprinted in Europe, are soon lost in the ocean into which 
they are thrown. A more disastrous fate, however, com- 
monly awaits them. They are submitted to the common 
test of literary tyranny, criticism, the very bed of Procrustes, 
and I have scarcely heard of a volume's being of the standard 
dimensions. 

It is not worth while to inquire for the fate of our smaller, 
lighter works. We do not feel jealous of the reputation 
their authors flattered themselves they might be instru- 
mental in producing. Knowing then what is thought of us 
abroad, and perhaps still willing to act as individuals in like 
cases, whose self-complacency is generally in a direct ratio 
to the bad opinions of others, we may seek, for some conso- 
lation in what we think of ourselves. But how little is there 
to delight us even from this source? Who is there among 
us who has dared to write a book, that has received from 
our literary republick one smile to reward his literary 
labours? How few works have survived the question of 
our own criticism ? How little has our literature gained from 
the success of this fortunate number ! Who now, we may 
ask here, in this winter and famine of reputation at home 
and abroad, will venture to give his days and his nights, to 
the labours of the mind, that he may do something towards 
the literature of his country ? Who that has talent among 
us, is wanting in that honest pride and dignified selfishness, 
which must deter a man from (rusting his intellectual labours 
to criticks destitute of independence, and to a publick too 
liberal and patriotick to allow of the excellence of domes- 
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tick manufacture ? The individual who is bold enough to 
make (he attempt, and feels for our literary interests, what 
every body among us does for our commercial reputation — 
the man, who strives to rouse the pride of the nation into 
aciion, will encounter hardly less difficulty, or perform a 
smaller task, than he who gave us a new political existence. 
— He will not have merely to reform, but to create. He 
will encounter that most fatal principle to all individual 
exertion, a deep rooted jealousy of each other. He will 
meet the sarcastick regards of men who have burdened their 
minds with the good and bad of literature of Europe, and 
be confounded with the astonishment of others, who before 
his declaration to the contrary, had really thought us the 
most learned, as well as the ' greatest' people under heaven. 

From (he common-place of opinion among us it is easily 
discovered, that we enjoy but a feeble literary character 
any where. The candidates for literary distinction among 
us, or those that may be, are therefore destined to a high 
distinction. Bid 'et us inquire, who are to award it? Men, 
who have themselves done much, and are zealous that more 
may be done 1 Men, who are weary of the weight of literary 
responsibility, and are willing and desirous, to find not 
only successors, but assistants in their labours 1 No — it is 
rather to come Com men, who have done nothing; but 
have gained a real susceptibility of successful mental exer- 
tion, in laborious study ; or a fancied one, in a fastidious 
taste. Men, who can understand more than they can 
achieve ; men too, who are more successful in detecting 
deformity, than in perceiving beauty. From men, in short, 
who are too indolent to be great, and who will not be very 
anxious to yield, what they have wanted resolution to 
make their own. If what has been now said be true, 
let us inquire why we have done so little for literature ; and 
ask, whether our prospects are more promising, than our 
retrospections are melancholy. 

Our literary delinquency may principally be resolved into 
our dependence on English literature. We have been so 
perfectly satisfied with if, that we have not yet made an 
attempt towards a literature of our own. In the pre-emi- 
nent excellence of this foreign literature we have lost sight 
of, or neglected our own susceptibility of intellectual labour. 
So easy is it for us to read English books, that we have 
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hardly thought it worth while to write any for ourselves. 
Perhaps if it had been as difficult to command these inex- 
haustible literary resources, as we should find it to com- 
mand those of the Germans, we might have gone seriously 
to work, and entered vigorously on the noble, dignified 
employment of our minds. Apologists for our literary 
delinquency, however, reply, that we were colonies of Great 
Britain, and virtually as much Englishmen as the inhabitants 
of any county in England. That place signifies nothing ; 
at least, that the pious Antonine said so ; that the mind is 
the same every where ; that it lends its own influences to 
the circumstances in which it is placed, and admits those 
of things and beings around it, just as far as it pleases, and 
no farther. That a peculiarity of language is of no conse- 
quence to a literature ; that the language of the mind is its 
own vigorous, overpowering operations ; that these last 
only require language to be clothed with, not to be known 
by. We are told, that the different modes of using lan- 
guage, viz. its various styles, are distinctive of those who 
invent or adopt them. That Milton will never be con- 
founded with Shakespeare, because they used a common 
language, and that when Americans write books, their 
works will at once be distinguished from those of England. 
In fine, we are told, that we are destined to the highest 
literary reputation. 

Now, all this may be very true in theory, but what is the 
fact? Did our venerable fathers, when they deserted their 
own country, bring with them a thread of that literary 
tissue, so varied, so rich, and so beautiful, which had been 
the result of the dignified and delightful labour of England 
through so many ages of its history? Have we, their de- 
scendants, united our industry to theirs? And can we now 
look Lack, and find that our labours have been continuous 
in their extent, and as respectable in character as those of 
Great Britain ? If we cannot, it ill becomes us to seek an 
apology in our colonial dependence, as some have done, for 
we were descended from a literary nation. We cannot 
trace our delinquency to our new form of government, and 
lose our mental imbecility in the necessary entails of a 
republican form, for we were once known by the name and 
condition of subjects. Colonies, however, we confess may 
not be the favourites of the muses. Rome became 
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literary when she ceased to be republican. But we have 
not always wanted a crown, nor have we always been co- 
lonies. It is said that the mind acknowledges no distinction 
of place. Why have we made it appear so dependant ? 
We have not wanted books. We have not been left alone 
to erect a fabrick of letters. We have been absolutely 
beset with circumstances infinitely diversified, and infinitely 
new. Foreigners, however, have almost invariably discov- 
ered their novelty and literary character. In natural sci- 
ence, how much might we not have done ? Distinguished 
naturalists of France and Sweden, however, were among 
the first who traversed our forests, and gathered the sweet- 
est and rarest flowers that blossom there ; and we owe to 
Scotland an American Ornithology. It is admitted, that 
when we write, our books may be distinguished from those 
of English writers. Not, however, that difference of style 
alone will ever designate (he liferalure of a nation ; but 
because our writers can never keep entirely clear of one 
species of literary treason, viz. the coinage of new terms. 
These therefore may distinguish our writers. No one 
however will contend that these will ever challenge a genu- 
ine literary reputation. 

The truth is, we have wanted literary enterprise, and 
been sadly deficient in genuine intellectual courage. Cir- 
cumstances beyond a doubt existed, to prevent our fathers 
from leaving us a literature. It was hard for them to print, 
even if they wro' j. They were perhaps too dependant on 
the rough and toilsome circumstances in which they were 
cast, to lay the foundation of a literature. Perhaps they 
did enough in founding an empire. They also came here 
well versed in the learning of their own country, for such 
was England, though no longer their home ; and if they 
depended on what their brethren in England did for lite- 
rature, they had claims which an American can never have. 
In founding colleges for us, perhaps they dreamt they were 
laying the corner stone of literature. 

The literary dependence to which we have been long 
reconciled, has become so much a part of our character, 
that the individual who ventures to talk about surmounting 
it, is thought the wildest of schemers. He is assailed on 
every hand with the cui bono ? that most fatal of questions 
to any plan which is not cast in the mould of domestick 
economicks, or which would tend to aliure a society from 
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the dull contemplation of its physical wanls, and the cheap- 
est means of supplying (hem. Literary reputation ! what 
is its worth ? what need have we of a literature ? 

" Oh reason not the need : — 

Allow not nature more than nature needs, 

Man's life is cheap as beasts' :" 

Again, we are told the literary market is full. Our im* 
portations cannot be consumed. There is no demand for 
American literature. There is not a stall for its literary 
wares, in the whole market of letters. Shall then the natural 
productions of our soil find a kind reception every where ? 
Shall their luxuriance not only satisfy ourselves, but go 
to supply the wants of distant nations, and by their ex- 
change give us the varied products of every climaie ; and 
are we willing in literary commerce, the noblest traffick, to 
depend on the productions of all other nations, without 
dreaming even of labouring for them ourselves ? We seem to 
relish the literary productions of other countries, and 
descant with freedom anil tasle on the results of their 
literary labours. — We have books of criticism occasionally 
among us, and in these ' Gazette' our authors at home 
when they appear among us, and through them get a 
sort of introduction into the bureaus of foieign literature.' 
It might be well to dwell for a moment on these works, 
which make up so much of our literature. But it is 
melancholy to dwell long even on this subject. Our re- 
collections carry us into a sad region of ephemeral 
ruins, whose vestiges are so faint, that we hardly be- 
lieve the tales of their having ever been. To trace 
their various authors, would be a task unprofitable and 
fruitless indeed. Almost exery number, or new year, of 
our longest lived journals has boasted a new author. The 
best written of them all, have soon found repose either 
in the reputation they have gained their former authors, 
or have dragged out a miserable existence in the hands 
of their successors. Their labours of criticism, however, 
it must be confessed, have had all the effect they were 
intended to have. Our literature has faded befo.-e their 
smiles, as surely as before their censures. As certainly 
perhaps would it have died without either. Many of the 
best works we have written slumber with the worst. Each 
successive generation of individuals auiong us, or most of 
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them, smile at the faile.re of their cotemporaries ; shrink 
from the (ask of tracing our lilerary history by examining 
what has already been done ; despair of doing better, and 
willingly yield the energies of (heir own minds, 1o the mere 
perusal of (he dignified effecls which have followed from 
the intellectual activi(y of others. So listless have we 
been, that we have no( done enough to supply the waste 
of (ime, much less (o yield a superflux to preserve our 
literary character. 

Borne men have traced our deficiencies in letters (o our 
want of the profession or trade of authorship, and of 
that degree of wealth which would afford it patronage and 
support. Our predecessors, or those who lived in the 
earliest periods of our history might have been excused for 
resorting to such a subterfuge. For (heirs were (he (imes 
when the physique stood in greater jeopardy than the 
morale. We live in limes however which put this argu- 
ment (o perfect silence. Authorship is no longer a trade. 
A: least the literary reputation of a country, no longer 
depends on the fitful, and uncertain exertions of genius in 
rags ; nor the sfiil more hazardous condition of patronal 
charity. Tfie Muses, in our days, have flown the garret, 
at least in England, and now figure in the parlours ot the 
nobility ; and even a banker of Liverpool, has amassed 
for us the literary wealth of Italy. 

It must be confessed, however, we are destitute of many 
of the elements of literature. Thus we want a retnute an- 
tiquity. In (racing our hislory, (herefore, we are not trac- 
ing the developement of human society, the most interest- 
ing pursuit which is offered the mind, for it is intrinsically 
the developement of the mind itself. In the want of a his- 
tory of the kind just indicated, we want a vas( variety of 
topic ks of (he very first interest in literature. We are des- 
titute, for instance, of the materials for exercising the high- 
est range of dramatick talent, viz. the historical. To be 
sure we have not always slumbered in national peace, and 
we have had many distinguished heroes among us, and one 
we are ever proud to name, stands at their head. But with 
all our respect and love for this hero, we fear we could 
hardly brook to have his name among the Dramatis per- 
sons. In the most elevated walk of the muses, the Epick, 
we cannot hope much distinction, and this for the same 
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reason which appears so fatal to the American theatre. 
We live in the same age ; we are too well acquainted with 
what has been, and is, among us, to trust them to the im- 
agination. It would be an ' old story' to our criticks, for 
the events transpired yesterday, and some of our oldest 
heroes are not yet dead. Another fact is, we are all ac- 
quainted with them, or feel so. We have therefore no 
curiosity to excite, for we have no information to give. 

Notwithstanding the kind of apology thus furnished for 
much of our literary delinquency, we cannot but lament, 
that we have been so deficient, when we reflect <how much 
has been done in the same time, and under perhaps as un- 
favourable circumstances, in England. What if the histori- 
ans of an earlier period, have exhausted the materials of 
historical originality Sand interest? What if Millon has ini- 
mitably written, and Shakespeare exhausted the passions ? 
What if Newton, and Bacon, and Boyle were the best scho- 
lars in the academy of nature ? What if neighbouring and 
rival nations, have entered with pride, and talent, and an- 
tiquity, and wealth, the lists against her ?' Has England 
ceased from her dignified labours of intellect ? Has Eng- 
land done less than olher nations ? No. Every year has 
yielded something to the lilerary character of England. 
The mind never seems at rest there. It is now active for 
science, and we can hardly keep pace with the scientifick 
discoveries that are made. Notwithstanding the inexhaust- 
ible treasures of poetry in England, almost every year adds 
something which is destined to live. The mind of the 
nation seems to have suffered no exhaustion by all that has 
been done. Where new topicks have seemed wanting, 
from the immense intellectual labour already bestowed, and 
an individual has appeared possessing extraordinary menial 
vigour, we find him venturing on fields long trodden before, 
and returning with a harvest we could never have antici- 
pated. 

Is there not something besides our youthfulness on which 
we may charge our lilerary delinquency ? Is it because so 
much has been done by others, that we withhold our assist- 
ance from the commonwealth of letters ? Is it because we are 
a commercial people, and the mind of the nation thus necessa- 
rily diverted from the pursuits of literature ? Is it because we 
are poor, and feel that our utmost charity will hardly sup- 
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port the paupers of the state, much less supply the poverty 
of literature ? Let an affirmative answer be given to each 
of fhese questions, and is there one of them which will not 
apply as truly to England, as to America ? Nay, is it not 
matter of greater wonder, 1 hat considering all things we 
have not done more for literature than Eogland, viz. in 
science, have been more original ? 

No! withstanding the literary delinquency of America, 
stii! we have done something. Perhaps it would not be 
fair, to place the period of our national existence among 
the dark ages of letters. But our best writers have beeti 
unfortunate in the vehicles they have chosen as deposi- 
tories of their intellectual productions. These depositories 
have been chiefly newspapers and pamphlets of various 
kmds. Now there is something ephemeral and temporary, 
in the very nature of these publications. Hence their 
contents are not safe. A man who writes in them does not 
think of writing for immortality. His mental labours, of 
course soon is over, and almost o r course, badly done. If it 
turn out that his communication pleases, it excites but a 
momentary emotion of pleasure, and his successor into the 
columns fills his place as perfectly and almost as success- 
fully, as the types which were devoted to their several 
compositions. The literature, farther, of newspapers and 
pamphlets, is almost always controversial literature ; and in 
controversy we are always more interested for the cham- 
pions of party, than for their writings. Controversy, it 
must be confessed however, among us has done as much 
for literature, as controversy has among other nations. It 
has gratified the passions, the prejudices, the whims of the 
parties concerned, and when the flame is extinguished, the 
pamphlets which did so much to support it, repose in their 
own ashes. 

Another and very powerful objection might be offered 
to the vehicles chosen for our literature. They are very 
short. Their limits allow but a very narrow view of any 
subject. The writers in them, are confined almost to a 
single topick of their subject, and when they begin to 
write, they must reduce their minds, as well as their 
thoughts within the limits prescribed either by themselves, 
their partizans, their printer, or their bookseller. Now, 
there is a great deal in all this which has a bad tendency 
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in relation to literature. A bold and vigourous mind might 
not be willing to submit to such circumscription, and of 
course we should lose (be results of its labours ; am:, be- 
yond all doubt, many a bold and vigorous mind among us 
has by this submission, exhausted itself, in ephemeral 
labours, for these short lived works. 

If we have been successful in detecting some of the 
causes of our literary delinquency, it may be expected, 
that some means for correcting this national fault should be 
suggested. It is a trite but true saying, however, that it is 
easier to discover the causes of evils, than to find their 
remedies. And some have argued, that it is but a stinted 
charity, which is only successful in doing the first. It may 
require an apology too, that we have ventured on the dis- 
cussion of our literary deficiencies at all. But we are all 
partakers in this sin, and all, and each of us, of course, 
have some reason, and right, to inquire into its nature and 
extent. Jt may be, that we may be solicitous for amend- 
ment in ourselves, or if we find that hopeless, that we may 
become instrumental, in some degree, towards that of others. 
If it be not arrogant, we would ask, what are the means 
which appear to promise to do most to remedy our literary 
delinquency ? Would they not principally, nay at the pre- 
sent moment wholly consist in the vigorous exertion of our 
own minds? And what are some of the topicks, on which 
they may be exerted ? Would not the complete history of 
the United States of America be a subject worihy of writ- 
ing ? We do not mean a work of a day, or of a volume, 
but a work which should embrace our political history in 
its widest extent ; — which should contain a discussion of 
all that is peculiar in our civil polity, — which should inves- 
tigate and decide the effects of our religious toleration, 
which, except in Amorica, has never been perfect in any 
part of Christendom, — which should give the history of 
our literary labours in all their varieties and degrees — and 
which, above all, should give the moralist and philosopher 
our genuine national character ? Would not a collection of 
all that has been done for poetry among us, which is worthy 
the name, be* an honourable labour for a vigorous mind ? 
If might embrace the biography of our poets, — If might 
contain, the real state of this department of literature 
among us, and if it were found deficient, trace the causes 
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of its deficiency, and show the remedy. — But we will 
leave this ungrateful office, of tacit reproof, and only la- 
ment, lhat for literature, the pride of a nation, — an earnest 
of its immortality, this country has done no more. 
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There is an annual exhibition at Westminster school in 
Lon ion, when the upper class of boys leave the school ; 
on which occasion one of the comedies of Terence is per- 
formed by some of the best scholars. A prologue and 
epilogue, are composed every year, the latter of which is 
commonly of a lively cast, and alludes to the events of the 
day. The play selected this year was Phormio, and the 
epilogue which is taken from the Gentleman's Magazine 
for the month of April, here follows. The motive for 
republishing this piece of classick scurrility, is to shew the 
pernicious effects of the libels of the Quarterly Review. 
All the most odious and absurd calumnies contained in that 
work, are here introduced into Latin verse, and a class of 
boys, belonging to some of the most respectable families of 
the kingdom, take leave of the seminary, and their last act 
reciting an exercise, conveying the most false and degrad- 
ing picture of this country ; and leaving an impression on 
their minds which will probably continue through life. 
Now it is impossible io suppose, that the respectable heads 
of this celebrated school would have permitted an indecen- 
cy of this kind, and this too soon alter the declaration of 
peace, if they had not believed the falsehoods on which it 
is founded. 

It is impossible to read without disgust and indignation 
the villainous inflammatory abuse, with which all the demo- 
cratick papers in this country have been filled since the 
peace, against Great Britain : for a state of peace produces 
no cessation of animosity, or any change of language in 
them. Nay, the National Intelligencer, which derives great 
support from the particular patronage of government, and 
is one of the most conspicuous in this line, published in the 
paper of 1st of August last, two or three columns of the 
most stupid calumny against Russia, merely because Russia 
was opposed to Buonaparte. It is an awkward task to find 



